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PAINTING WILD FLOWERS. 



VII. 



We are so accustomed to see the great laurel (Rho- 
dodendron maximus) growing as a cultivated shrub in 
our parks, that a locality where all the wild woods and 
byways are gay with its large clusters of pink and white 
blossoms seems like dreamland. The dark lance-ob- 
long evergreen leaves of the rhododendron give it a trop- 
ical appearance ; but it belongs to the North rather than 
the South ; it appears in great profusion in some places, 
and then disappears, altogether, for a great many miles, 
perhaps; although it would be difficult to account for 
the conditions that had influenced its choice. 

A study of rhododendron should be large, especially 
high, if it is to present the flowers at all as they appear 
when growing. At a recent exhibition in New York, 
there were some branches of rhododendron inclining 
from a blue vase and accepting the limits of a horizontal 
panel. Although the study was excellent in technique, 
its tone was directly opposed to the effects which the 
flowers produce under natural conditions ; every cluster 
was full blown and entirely white — blue white, severely 
in keeping with the vase. While the heavy clusters are 
held in compact buds, they show the deepest rose tint 
wherever a pale green calyx allows a corolla to come to 
the light ; and, in the next stage, the buds are all ready 
to unfold, and the rose tint is lighter. As they open, 
they pale more and more, losing all their blush before 
they are quite gone by. If every degree of development 
is represented, we have a more varied and pleasing effect. 
The green tinting in the throat of the corolla, and the 
yellowish and purplish spots that sometimes appear on 
the inner side of the largest lobe, must not be neglected, 
any more than the stamens and pistil. The magnificent 
leaves must not be allowed to assert themselves in too 
positive a manner ; some may be thrown partly behind 
the flower clusters, others involved in shade, and others 
still may have lights that bring the dark greens nearer 
to the background tones — gray and olive should prevail 
in the background. If rich floral decorations are wanted 
for a large threefold screen, rhododendrons will be 
found very desirable for the centre, with branches from 
the two flowering trees next noticed for the side folds. 

The common horse-chestnut (iEsculus Hippocasta- 
num) produces, in early summer, dense panicles of deli-, 
cately tinted flowers which, with the grand digitate leaves, 
make beautiful decorative designs. For a screen, one or 
two branches should extend obliquely from one side, and 
toward the light; the flowers and leaves being mostly 
near the ends, will throw their shadows upon the more 
naked part of the branches. The background should be 
rather warm and sunny, introducing tones that we would 
get in open woods, under an evening sky. The white 
for the flowers should be made very cream like — Naples 
yellow and yellow ochre, with the umbers and Siennas 
in the shadows. Where the pretty tinting of orange and 
purple shows in a flower, deep cadmium, French ultra- 
marine and rose madder may be used. The lights and 
shadows that distribute themselves among the individual 
flowers must be recognized sufficiently to bring out char- 
acteristic forms ; but it is those that affect the appear- 
ance of the cluster, as a whole, that are most important. 
If the dark green leaves seem too overwhelming, some 
may be carefully taken off ; but it is best to retain all 
that can be managed to advantage, and the more reced- 
ing ones may be put in with neutral effects that help to 
throw out stronger parts. Some of our indigenous horse- 
chestnuts or buckeyes, that are confined to the Southern 
and Western States, show more decided colors — yellow 
and red. 

Our tall native locusts (Robinia Pseudacacia) fill the 
early summer air with sweet perfume when they throw 
out their long loose racemes of delicate white flowers, 
which are not unlike wistaria in form, belonging to the 
same family. The symmetrical compound leaves are of 
the tenderest greens, and they want a background of a 
lower tone than that recommended for the horse-chest- 
nut ; but the -flowers may be treated very much the same 
as to the general scheme. The branches have numerous 
sharp thorns which, like other thorns, should be carried 
out as they occur, instead of being added last. 

Pink and deep rose-colored locusts (R. viscosa and R. 
hispida) may be found growing wild in the Southern 
States, and are extensively cultivated in the North- 
without, however, attaining the height that they do in 
their native soil. These are very desirable for single 
screens ; they show beautifully upon black satin. 

The wild lupine (L. perennis), with its long slender 



spikes of purplish flowers and its delicate palmate leaves, 
is one of the prettiest woodland flowers to be found in 
early summer. Water-colors suit the nicety of its struct- 
ure better than oils, and single sprays show to better ad- 
vantage than masses. Rose madder and new blue will 
give the local color of the flowers ; the leaves want the 
zinober greens, raw Sienna and charcoal gray ; their nu- 
merous leaflets must be laid in with some precision. For 
marginal decorations, lupine can be made particularly 
pleasing. 

There are few wild flowers that have been painted so 
much as our common ox-eyed daisy (Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum) ; but alas ! not always so as to remind 
us of summer breezes and sweet pastures. The white 
rays are often placed around the golden disk in a stellated 
style, or else, not radiating from the true centre, they are 
whorled. It is easier to control a brush so as to give the 
true direction of the rays, as well as their perfect curve, 
if it is carried from the tips toward the centre. It must 
be observed that the disk is never flat ; but, being a little 
parterre of itself, it rises in a soft broad line between the 
centre and margin, both of these being compressed and 
holding shadow. Only a small proportion of the flowers 
should present themselves full face, and a very few 
should reach, respectively, well above and to one side of 
the principal mass. The leaves must be encouraged to 
make what show they will, and if stems seem too numer- 
ous, they must be partly wrapped in shadow. Oils are 
usually preferred for daisies. If finished studies are 
made in water-colors on white paper, tinting of any kind 
around the white rays is rather tedious. 

Our common larger blue flag (Iris versicolor) is not an 
easy flower to paint. It is peculiar in form and texture, 
and requires a facile brush. The three erect petals, 
which form themselves into a sort of crape-like balloon, 
are of a pretty decided mauve ; they may or may not 
allow a glimpse of the purplish petaloid stigmas. The 
three large spatulate sepals, which look like petals turn- 
ing downward, want the mauve mixed with rose madder 
for the general tint ; they are mottled with deeper pur- 
ple — deep carmine and French ultramarine — and each 
centre is marked with a fluffy sort of stripe that wants 
very light touches of cadmium. The satin-like bracts 
enfolding the base of the flower should have very thin 
color — yellow ochre, blue black and Naples yellow — the 
same being carried down into the green of the stems. 
A flower that has had its day shows a little crumpled 
mass of purple at the top of these bracts ; such should 
not be omitted — they are characteristic, and not without 
value. The long leaves, sheathing at the base, may be 
brought around to form curves or angles, as may be 
desired ; they will also assist in carrying out the scheme 
of light and shade. 

In the same low ground where the blue flags grow, 
we often see the golden ragwort (Senecio aureus), 
the two mingling their complementary colors and pro- 
ducing the most striking effect. If we combine flowers 
at all, it should be in accordance with the suggestions of 
nature. The golden ragwort consists of clusters of 
composite flowers that are easy to paint ; cadmiums, 
umbers, and zinober greens will soon produce them. 

Of the many buttercups that appear during the spring 
and summer, Ranunculus fasciculares, R. Bulbosus, and R. 
Acris are the most likely to be chosen for painting. Their 
striking brilliancy is not often secured — not because the 
colors are inadequate, but because they are not properly 
managed. The petals of the buttercup might be of the 
richest yellow, and yet they would not look like bur- 
nished fine gold, as they do, only that their texture is such 
that they catch the most brilliant lights, with corre- 
sponding gray tones and shadows ; these must be re- 
spectively recognized and laid in, else, no matter how 
exact we may have been in matching the local color, we 
shall have none of the characteristic brilliancy of the 
buttercup. Cadmiums, chromes, and Indian yellow may 
all be used ; and with them we want the most delicate 
grays— cobalt and madder lake will produce them by 
combining with the yellow tints. In water-colors one can- 
not be too careful about sparing the lights ; and in oils, 
they must be as carefully laid on. If petals have fallen 
and left the little green heads partly or entirely bare, the 
more real the effect. The much divided leaves, which a 
good proportion of the species have, must be employed 
to advantage, to cover some of the stems that neces- 
sarily accumulate when a great many flowers are used. 
One of the prettiest ways of painting a good-sized study 
of buttercups is to leave them as they are naturally 
gathered by a covetous hand — a large bunch loosely 
bound with grasses and slightly inclined from the 



shadow side toward the light, some standing briskly 
upright, others bent and nodding. Such a bunch will 
cast heavy shadows, against which the gold will shine 
out the brighter. 

Prominent among early summer flowers that are 
desirable for decorative purposes, but which require no 
special directions for painting beyond what practice with 
preceding flowers will suggest, are the following : Clus- 
tered Solomon's seal (Smilacina racemosa), with its 
long curving stems of perfectly white, plume-like flowers ; 
the painted cup (Castilleja coccinea), consisting of 
showy scarlet bracts holding an inconspicuous yellow 
flower ; the blazing star (Chamaelirium luteum), a very 
striking and rather rare flower, having a long, terminal 
spicate raceme of small, white flowers, with a whorl of 
large leaves at the base of the tall stem. This is par- 
ticularly pretty thrown up over decorative landscape 
effects ; even if several plants are used, the large whorls 
of leaves will have ample scope in a foreground, while 
the single stems will shoot up without marring anything 
beyond, and allow the delicate flowers to droop over at 
the top. * H. C. Gaskin. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 
WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN LEARN CHINA PAINTING. 



VII. 



In my last letter I named a variety of colors that 
could be used on china in flower painting, and also the 
colors for shading them. It is hardly necessary, there- 
fore, to recapitulate the shading for blue, pink or pur- 
ple flowers. I must say this, however : in shading pink 
flowers there is a choice of using ivory black or apple 
green or emerald green with carmine. Try all three on 
the side of your plate, and use the tint you prefer. 

In shading all flowers you will understand that the 
color of the flower must be mixed with the color for 
shading. Not with the palette knife under any circum- 
stances, but always with the brush. Aim to have the 
brush quite clean, so that only the two colors— the flower 
tint and the shading color — are combined. It is desira- 
ble in china painting that all shadows be clear. You 
can easily spoil your whole work by a little wrong color 
in the combination. If the painting looks muddy be- 
fore firing, you may be sure it will be muddy after. 

If you have followed me in practice as I hope, and 
have succeeded as well as you deserve, by this time you 
are ready for some instruction in grounding or tinting. 
Perhaps I anticipated this knowledge on your part, in 
giving you designs for a set of plates in my sixth let- 
ter ; but, in the simplicity of the coloring, I quite forgot 
your ignorance ; yet I am sure those very designs, so sug- 
gestive and clear, have stimulated your ambition to ex- 
periment in this very field. 

So we will begin with the grounding at once. You 
wrote you had no grounding oil ; was it essential ? And 
I answer, No. You have fat oil (essence grasse) and 
lavender oil ; that will do. Take mixing yellow for the 
color ; squeeze out of the tube on the glass palette (if 
perfectly clean) about three times as much as you ordi- 
narily do. Also, one sixth as much flux. Drop one 
drop of fat oil and four or five of lavender oil on these 
(paint and flux), and rub them together with the palette 
knife. Mix them thoroughly and smoothly. When of 
right consistence, the paint should be thin enough to 
spread out of itself upon the palette. You will very soon 
understand how stiff it should be when you put it upon 
the china. 

Now take a piece of very soft cotton half as large as 
an after-dinner coffee cup, a quarter of an old linen hand- 
kerchief to cover it, gathering the four corners together, 
and tying close to the bunch of cotton with a bit of thread. 

You will understand that you have a pad in your hand. 
Try your experiment upon a plate or saucer or tile; 
but let me say here, china is invariably the best even for 
the beginner to experiment, upon, and broken china, if 
you wish to fire your experiment, can be had for the ask- 
ing at any china store. 

With your largest brush perfectly clean, dipped slightly 
in turpentine, take up a good deal of color and lay on 
the plate rapidly ; the direction of the strokes does not 
matter so long as the whole surface is evenly covered. 
Avoid passing over the same place twice unless just 
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where it is too heavy or too thin ; evenness is of the first 
importance. 

Grasping the gathered-up ends of the bit of linen, 
which form a very good handle, dip the smooth surface 
of the pad in the color on the palette, and begin imme- 
diately to pounce or dab the color on the plate. You 
will instantly see the effect of this by the strokes of 
color blending into each other and making a smooth 
and even tint. Go over the whole painted surface in the 
same way, stopping for no consideration until the whole 
is finished. If the color is streaky, you will know at 
Once something is wrong. The paint may have been 
laid on too thickly, and a drop or two of lavender (not 
turpentine) might improve it; or it may be too thin, 
and the tint too delicate ; then, of course, you have had 
too much turpentine on your brush, and possibly too 
much lavender in rubbing it up. If the paint is too thin 
on the palette, wait a few minutes and it will evaporate. 
Having cleaned the plate, make another trial. If you 
have laid on the color too heavily in one place a few 
strokes of the brush will even it off, and it is better that 
the color should be even before dabbing. Do not be 
discouraged if you do not succeed the first time. You 
will, of course, understand that the same dabber cannot 
be Used for various colors, neither can the same be used 
on successive days, even for the same color. The dab- 
ber should be fresh every time, unless at one sitting you 
propose to tint a number of pieces of china. 

If you do not succeed at once, be assured that you can 
master this branch as well as the flower painting, and 
there is hardly anything in china painting that gives 
greater satisfaction. 

I knew of one lady who began her lessons in mineral 
colors with grounding because she said she could not 
draw, and she admired tinted ware. This knowledge 
gave her courage to proceed. 

Let the first experiment in tinting be on a flat surface— 
a tray or plate or saucer. Round objects, such as cups, 
vases, bowls and dishes are difficult to hold, and if there 
are handles, it is next to impossible sometimes to reach 
certain parts with the dabber. You can anticipate this 
difficulty by laying on the color with the brush in such 
places so thinly that it will not require manipulation 
with the dabber. Experience on the plain surface will 
suggest to you many ways to remedy this contingency. 
If you like one side of the plate or the lower or upper 
part of the vase or cup darker than the rest, lay the paint 
on much heavier in that part, and begin to dab on the 
light part first ; then dipping the dabber on the palette, 
so that some of the color will adhere to it, and then pro- 
ceeding to dab the darker part. The effect of this is 
very good, especially when the color is removed from the 
design, which may then be shaded and outlined with the 
grounding color. In all cases where grounding color is 
to be used, invariably paint the design in India ink or 
carmine (water-colors) first, for it will then be permanent. 

It is almost always necessary to take out the ground- 
ing tint from a design. There are several ways to do 
this. Tar oil and erasing oil prepared by various firms 
who sell art materials can be used. With this oil the whole 
design is painted over; or the ground can laboriously 
be scratched out with a sharp knife, or a rag can be 
fastened over a sharp-pointed stick and dipped in tur- 
pentine. All these, of course, after the color has been 
perfectly dried on a stove, or allowed to remain over 
night. The drier the tint, the simpler the erasing. 

Recently I have discovered at one of the art stores a 
preparation, said to be used at the Sevres factory, that is 
decidedly the best of the kind. With this preparation, 
which is bright carmine in color and in consistence like 
fat oil, the trouble in taking out the color from a design 
is reduced to the minimum. The price per bottle is the 
same as that for other erasing oils— namely, seventy-five 
cents ; but a bottle full can easily be divided between 
friends, as a great deal of work can be done with a small 
quantity of it. 

In using any erasive oil, a fresh part of the rag should 
be used in every case when wiping off the mixture, and 
care should be observed to make the wiping stroke from 
the background to the centre of the flower, lest a little 
of the mixture be wiped outside of the design. In this 
branch of china painting habitual neatness in doing 
things is sure to find expression. 

I am glad that a friend has joined you in your study 
of china painting. Her knowledge in water-colors will 
be invaluable to you, and I suspect it is at her advice 
that you ask me for schemes of color and subjects for 
vases, chocolate pots, pitchers, and cups and saucers. 
I will give some of these in my next letter ; but for dec- 



orative objects you must have some instruction in the 
Royal Worcester colors and methods, as those are much 
sought for and admired, and are especially adapted to 
such subjects. L. Steele Kellogg. 



HINTS ABOUT CHINA FIRING. 



From ** A Lesson in China Firing," by Fanny E. Hall. 

A firing-pot full of china fires as readily as one con- 
taining a single piece, yet the china should never be 
crowded too closely, nor should very large dishes be 
fired in a pot so small as to barely contain them, as the 
sudden changes of temperature would then be too quick- 
ly and unevenly communicated to the china and might 
cause it to break. All large dishes should be fired in an 
upright position, as being the safest for them. Small 
plates, saucers, etc., can be conveniently fired in piles, 
separating one plate from another by a single stilt, the 
first plate resting either on a stilt placed on the bottom 
of the firing-pot, or upon the iron itself. Large plates 
may be arranged round the sides of the pot, each sup- 
ported by three or four stilts. 

The paper labels on new pieces of china should be 
carefully soaked off, lest smoke from them should ruin 
the contents of the kiln. All decorations should be 
neatly finished about their edges, and pot and china 
must be scrupulously clean. No painting should be 
placed in a kiln until it is perfectly dry ; if the painting 
is fresh, it may be dried in an oven or over an alco- 
hol lamp. Even if it turns brown, no harm will be 
done. 

The china being packed, the lid of the firing-pot should 
be carefully fitted into its place, to protect the china from 
dust and smoke. Some careful firers invariably plaster 
the lid . of the firing-pot round its edge after the china is 
packed and the lid fitted on, as an absolute safeguard 
against smoke, dust, and the gas that arises from all 
combustion. Fire clay, plaster of Paris, or any similar 
material, may be used for this purpose, but no water 
must be allowed to get into the pot, as dampness is most 
injurious to the success of a firing. 

Of all colors in ordinary use, the carmines and other 
pinks require the hardest firing. Things decorated with 
these colors should therefore be placed as low down in 
the firing-pot as convenient, unless the fire is kept es- 
pecially hot at the top. If, however, a small amount of 
flux is added to carmine, in the proportion of one fourth, 
in applying the color, it will fire quite evenly with the 
other colors, but too much flux would give the carmine 
an unpleasing purplish tone. 

After the fire is well started, the escape pipe should 
never be closed. Through it observations are taken to 
judge of the progress of the firing. The intense heat in 
the interior of the kiln at last makes the firing-pot red- 
hot, even to its lid. Looking down the escape pipe, a 
dull red glow is first seen in the interior of the pot ; it 
brightens from moment to moment, and when the glow 
has become so vivid that the white mass of the china is 
clearly exposed to view against the sides of the pot, any 
ordinary painting will have glazed, and it is time to stop 
the firing. 

Some decorations, however, such as carmine, used 
without flux, and burnish gold, particularly the colored 
golds, such as red-gold bronze, etc., require a high de- 
gree of heat to so fix them upon the china that they will 
not rub off under the action of the burnisher. This is 
particularly the case when these decorations are used 
over plain white china and without a sufficient mixture 
of the appropriate fluxes. If desired, therefore, the firing 
may be continued a few minutes longer, until the glow 
within has become of a very light cast and the interior 
of the pot seems to swim in a thin white mist, which is 
perhaps better described as the wavering appearance of 
intensely heated air ; at or before this point the firing 
must always stop, or the decorations will turn black, and 
the beginner is cautioned particularly against firing too 
long. The time required for firing varies, according to 
the size of the pot used, from a half hour to at least two 
hours. 

Decorations of liquid gold will not always stand this 
added degree of heat. Most of the Lacroix mineral 
colors are quite uninjured by it, but the yellows are apt 
to bake out when exposed to this test, under which, too, 
the gouache colors, with the exception of pink, will occa- 
sionally fire too hard, glazing, when they should retain 
their distinctive velvety effect. A " cool," or slight fir- 
ing is best in the case of all enamels. When enamel is 
liberally used, it i§ often desirable to add it after the 



piece has been fired once, when the second firing may be 
made as light as desired. 

Jewels also require a special and very cool firing. 

Any colors on the china palette may be safely used in 
conjunction, if they are appliei in very delicate washes 
and are properly fixed. 

When the china is unstacked, if any of the decorations 
remain unglazed, or give other evidence of insufficient fir- 
ing, the trouble may be entirely remedied by giving them 
a second firing, which must, however, be as long as if 
they had never been fired at all. If, from long-continued 
over firing, they have turned black, there is no remedy, 
except the use of hydrofluoric acid, but this is a disa- 
greeable and somewhat dangerous agent to employ. If 
any colors have baked out, these may be applied again 
and the piece refired. Should a piece not fire well, for 
some inexplicable reason, as will sometimes "happen in 
all china firing, it is worth while to make a second trial, 
which will often prove a perfect success. 

When pieces of old china are already gilded, or in the 
case of any gold not freshly applied, there is always a 
strong chance that the gold may be spoiled in the kiln, 
though sometimes it does come from a second firing 
quite uninjured, but it will generally need to be ! reban- 
ished. In the case of burnish gold, the gilding may al- 
ways be renewed for another firing, with perfect effect. 
Liquid gold, which does not well endure a very hard fire, 
will sometimes fire twice ; but when it fails, it should be 
replaced with burnish gold instead of a second applica- 
tion of liquid gold, which, over the first coating, would 
fire with a dull effect not at all pleasing. Liquid gold 
has the happiest results, to most minds, when used ex- 
clusively over the bare surface of china, though some 
persons do use it over color. Color, with gold applied 
over it, must be fired once before the gold is laid on. 
This is the generally received rule, but it is an interest- 
ing experiment to dabble burnish gold over a freshly laid 
background, as soon as it is dry, for a single firing, and 
in the case of the gouache or matt colors, at least, this 
can be done with excellent effect. 

In using liquid gold, if any error is made in laying it on, 
never wipe off the gold with turpentine, but with soap 
and water— otherwise purple spots will appear on the 
china after firing. Turpentine may be safely used in 
the case of errors with burnish gold. 



THE SET OF "ORCHID" PLATES. 



The little orchid given this month as the ninth of our 
series for a dozen dessert plates, is one of our native 
wild ones, the writer having found it in the Maine woods. 
The color is a delicate bluish pink. Use carmine No. I 
and a little Victoria blue. One of the petals— the lower 
middle one— is heavily fringed and striped with deep 
crimson. The closed buds are also pink and a much 
deeper color at the tips. The stems should be very 
delicate. Paint them and the leaves grass green, shaded 
with the same color and brown green. Outline the 
torn ragged part of the leaf with brown 108. 



AN OLD ROUEN CIDER JUG. 



A JUG of the shape and size of the old Rouen cider 
jug illustrated in the supplement pages this month come 
in "Ivory white ware," and is quite inexpensive. The 
design is that of a genuine old piece— it is very rich and, 
although somewhat minute in detail, would well repay 
the time a china painter spend on it. It would be well 
to keep the scheme of color simple, using as few shades 
as possible. 

Let the ground for the neck and base be of a rich 
dark blue, the decoration on the neck being picked out 
in buff with dark brown markings. The band on the 
body of the vessel and the rim around the medallion 
can be treated in the same way ; also the device beneath 
the medallion encircling the base. For the festoons 
use also the same colors, making the leaves blue and the 
flowers and fruit buff shaded with brown. The me- 
dallion can be filled in with gold, and' raised jewels may 
be used for the device. The centres of the flowers in 
the festoons can also be jewelled. A paste is sold 
specially prepared for fixing these jewels. The handle 
would look best all in gold, omitting the design alto- 
gether. The rim and narrow bands on the neck should 
be gold, as well as the outer edge of the base. 

The La Croix colors required are: Victoria blue, 
Sepia and Caf£-au-lait. Two firings will probably be 
necessary to make the painting sufficiently rich. 
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THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 



I, 




UCH has been 
written upon 
the subject of 
illumination ; 
many histo- 
ries have been 
compiled ; 
many treatises 
and hand- 
books, more or 
less practical and of use to the 
student, have been published, so 
that it would well seem that the 
subject might be exhausted ; 
but the art has so much fasci- 
nation for those who love the 
beautiful, in whatever form it 
may appear, for its own sake, 
and do not look upon all things 
as valueless unless they hap- 
pen to be the fashion of the day, that there may yet be 
room for a few remarks on different styles, with such 
practical directions, for following the art as may be ne- 
cessary to enable the student to start right and to over- 
come any ordinary difficulties which may occur in the 
course of the work. 

For more than a thousand years illumination was one 
of the serious pursuits of life. In all countries where 
books were made men studied it and worked at it all 
their lives as a means of gaining subsistence. It was 
one of the principal forms of art, pictorial painting as 
we now see it being in effect unknown. Books were 
then made singly by hand throughout, every copy being 
a fresh and individual specimen of the skill of the scribe, 
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DIAPER GROUND FROM AN EARLY FRENCH ILLU- 
MINATED MS. 

having its peculiarities of character in execution, and 
variations of whatever ornament might be added to it, 
so that whoever possessed a book had a production 
unique in its workmanship, and made beautiful by the 
art of the illuminator in such manner and to such extent 
he might desire and have the ability to pay for. 
Vherever learning existed the scribe found constant 
employment in making fair and legible record of it, and 
by whomsoever the love of the beautiful was cherished 
the illuminator was called on to add his labors to those 
of the copyist. 

Then came the invention of printing, whereby copies 
of a book were multiplied as though cast in a mould, 
each one being a counterpart of every other. That was 
the doom of scribes or copyists and illuminators. As 
the new invention spread itself over the land they found 
their means of living departing from them, although for 
i long time after books began to be made by printing 
nstead of writing, blank spaces were left wherein large 
and important initials might be drawn and painted in 
any style to suit the owner. Succeeding this, initials 
and in many cases borders containing figures and orna- 
ments of various kinds were engraved on wood and 
printed with the text, to be afterward colored by hand. 
So the profession or trade of illumination gradually 
died out, and it was only occasionally employed in cases 
where some wealthy and powerful patron desired a 
special and luxurious copy of a book. 

In comparatively recent years, interest having been 
awakened in the art by the revival of Gothic architec- 
ture, with which illumination in its best period was con- 
temporary, books began to be published regarding it. 
Careful copies of ancient work were made, and, being 
Printed, were colored by hand. Then came chromo- 
•rthography, with its cheaper reproductions, which, al- 
though almost entirely wanting in the glow and brill- 
•ancy of the originals, still gave their forms and a toler- 
able representation of their coloring. Books upon the 



subject grew and multiplied ; and the student can now 
find without difficulty examples of any style of work 
from the sixth to the sixteenth century, or during the 
whole range of the art as it is known to us by still ex- 
isting manuscripts. 

It is not proposed to undertake here anything like a 
historical account of the progress of the art, but merely 
to make such reference to the leading characteristics of 
different periods as may help the student to select the 
style which would be the best for adapting to the work 
in hand, whatever it my be ; for let me here emphasize 
the assurance that the only practical way to do anything 
worth doing in illumination is to study the old work 
and copy it until it is thoroughly understood. When 
you have carefully copied old designs until you are pen- 
etrated by their spirit and imbued with a feeling of their 
beauty, you may try designs of your own in the same 
style. When you can do work as graceful, rich and 
harmonious as the ancient, you are in condition to do 
what you please in the way of entirely original design, 
and if after completely mastering the old work you can 
please yourself better by something different, and can 
invent a new style, you may look upon yourself as an 
artist of no small ability. 

Illumination, so far as any record of it remains to us, 
seems to have begun in simply the enriching of the ma- 
terial used by the scribe, as writing in letters of silver or 
gold upon a colored ground, the vellum being dyed or 
tinted purple, rose or other pleasing hue. Af terwood the 
initials were made of more importance by being colored 
differently from the text and increased in size; then 
borders or frames surrounded the text in a square and 
formal manner, often filled with very elaborate orna- 
mentation, and with small illustrations introduced in 
panels, generally circles or squares placed diagonally. 
As time went on the size of the initial was increased, 
sometimes until it covered nearly the whole page, the 
smaller letters of the text being distributed about as 
there might be room for them, in a tumultuous and dis- 
orderly manner, much like many of the so-called designs 
of the present day. Many of these initials with their 
ornamentation suggest patterns cut out with a scroll 
saw and pasted upon the manuscript. 

In course of time a more artistic and refined taste 
grew up. The initials and ornaments gradually be- 
came more graceful in form, and instead of being placed 
upon the page in a manner at once formal and inco- 
herent, without any due or fit connection with the body 
of the text, they began to bud and throw out branches 
in vigorous and flowing curves, which spread over the 
page in beauty of line, sometimes running into and 
combining with the text in such a way as to form a 
complete and organic design, as distinguished from an 
inordinate collection of details, which even if pleasing in 
themselves are not brought into any subordination or 
harmonious relation with each other. 

It was during this period, which was at its best during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that the glories 
of illumination came to their meridian. Having reached 
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its highest point the art began to decline, ornamental 
design slowly but steadily deteriorating, until it was at 
last driven out by imitative painting, representations of 
actual objects, natural or artificial, usurping the place 
of imaginative creation. Flowers, fruits, insects, jewels, 
etc., were simply scattered about without regard to pro- 
portion or artistic relation, and very generally upon gold 
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grounds. Gold, indeed, was used so lavishly that it was 
vulgarized, and lost much of its value, both ideally as a 
precious material and artistically as serving to brighten 
the design and enhance the beauty of the colors. The 
paucity of invention was so great that the cheap expe- 
dient was frequently resorted to of making stems of sin- 
gle pen lines in black wandering about without any 
apparent intention, putting leaves on them here and 
there without study or design, and filling up blank places 
with monotonous tendrils and dots until the space allot- 
ted for the border was occupied. 

In the finest and most costly work of this time mini- 
ature pictures elabo- 
rately painted were 
the chief points of in- 
terest. The orna- 
mental portion was 
quite subsidiary, gen- 
erally fragmentary, 
and of no value ex- 
cept such as might 
be derived from the 
skill and nicety of its 
execution. In short, 
imitation triumphed 
over invention, illu- 
mination withered 
and decayed, and pic- 
torial representation 
took its place. 

All that is attempt- 
ed here is a brief 
sketch of the general 
course of the art of 
illumination from its 
inception to its deca- - 
dence. Many varia- 
tions of style, or, as 
they might be called, 
different schools, ex- 
isted in different parts 
of Europe, as nation- 
ality, race, or other 
circumstance might 
influence the charac- 
ter of the ornament. 
For descriptions and 
illustrations of these 
the student is referred 
to the books of Henry 
Shaw, Noel Hum- 
phreys, Digby Wyatt, 
Owen Jones, Racinet, 
and others who have 
published many vol- 
umes devoted to the 
history of illumina- 
tion and other orna- 
ment, copiously illus- 
trated by the aid of 
all the resources of 
chromatic printing. 

Let us now con- 
sider how to achieve 
in the best manner 
any such piece of 
work as may be de- 
sired. The first thing 
in order is to under- 
stand what materials 
and tools are the most 

useful. The specification of most useful is necessary, 
since a volume might be filled with a description of all 
the appliances and conveniences which are provided for 
the practise of the art. Fortunately the work can be 
done in the best style by the use of a limited selection 
from the huge list displayed before you by enterprising 
dealers. What you really need is a good material to 
work on, a few good colors to put on it, and a good set 
of tools to work with. These should all be good and 
well fitted for the purpose, however few they may be. 
The tools, being perhaps the most important of all these 
requisites, may be first specified. 

To begin with, a good drawing board of such size as 
may be convenient, with a T square long enough to 
reach across it, is indispensable. 

Two set squares or triangles, one of forty-five and one 
of thirty and sixty degrees, for drawing parallel lines, 
angular diapers, etc. 
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Two or three hard-rubber curves of different propor- 
tions will be found very useful to guide the drawing pen 
in outlining some of the ornaments. 

A pair of dividers for measuring and spacing the 
different parts of the design. 

Compass with shifting pen and pencil legs, for draw- 
ing circular curves. 

A bow pen for drawing small circles. 

Mechanical drawing pen for using with a straight 
edge or curve. 

An agate burnisher ; the straight or pencil form is the 
best for general use, as the side maybe employed for 
flat burnishing, and the point for dotting or otherwise 
enriching the gold grounds. 

A tracing point, either ivory or steel. 

Ordinary pens and pencils such as may best suit you 
for drawing with ; transparent tracing paper, and black 
lead transfer paper. 

Of brushes, you must have one or two large ones for 
washes and large grounds, and six or eight, from mid- 
dling size to the very smallest, for the rest of the work. 
This number is absolutely necessary, and it will add 
greatly to your convenience and ability to keep the col- 
ors pure and bright if you have more of the smaller ones, 
so that you can keep a brush for each color. In partic- 
ular, the brush for gold, that for black, and that for 
white lining should never be changed to any other color. 
It is very difficult to clean perfectly brushes which have 
been filled with body color, and the cleaning wears and 
injures them more than actual use. Red sable brushes 
are the best, and you should have two or three of these 
for your smallest ones to do very fine lining with, as 
they have a springy firmness which no others possess ; 
but for the larger ones a cheaper material is perhaps 
quite as good. A good firm camel's-hair brush will lay 
on all flat body color quite as well as a more expensive 
one. But every brush that you use must hold a good 
point when filled with color, or it will be a continual 
source of vexation. A large soft brush, to be kept dry 
and used for dusting off the work when necessary, is also 
a very good thing. 

Lastly, and which is of great importance, a small 
ground glass slab, and a palette knife for mixing colors. 
Do not use your brushes for this purpose, or you will 
soon destroy them. Mix each tint thoroughly with the 
knife on the slab, and put it in a little saucer by itself ; 
thus you will keep your colors pure and your brushes in 
good shape. These little saucers you will get with the 
other artists' materials. Some fifteen or twenty, from 
an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, will be useful. 

Nex.t comes the question of material to work on. 
Most of the work of the old illuminators which remains 
to us, or at least the finest of it, is upon vellum, and it is 
generally associated with illumination in the public mind. 
Truly, in the hands of a master, and when time and ex- 
pense are not be considered of any account as against 
the desire to*have a sumptuous piece of work, it cannot 
be surpassed as a ground for illuminating upon ; but the 
beginner will be able to do much better work on paper ; 
and, indeed, paper and cardboard are now made of such 
variety and excellence that there is no need of wishing 
for anything better. London or Bristol board of the 
best quality or any drawing paper may be used if it has 
a fine, smooth (not glazed) surface, free from loose fibres 
or hairs. " Turnbull's London Boards" may be men- 
tioned as an example of the best material for working 
upon. If paper is used choose that of an ivory or 
creamy tint rather than that which is pinkish or bluish. 
The gold and colors will appear much richer and at the 
same time sweeter and more harmonious when displayed 
upon the former. 

The last of the requisites for good work is a good 
assortment of colors. In this matter it will be necessary 
to exercise a very decided choice, for the number pre- 
sented to our notice at this time is far in excess of any- 
thing which the old workmen ever dreamed of. In 
truth, if you had them all on your work table at the same 
time you would find yourself greatly troubled to settle 
down to your work from pure bewilderment. Much the 
best results are likely to ensue from confining yourself to 
a few carefully chosen colors which you may learn to 
know thoroughly, both singly and in combination, and 
which may be depended on as being always of the same 
character and quality. 

It may be mentioned here that water-colors are pre- 
pared in three different forms : in dry cakes, soft and 
moist, in tubes, and hard and moist in pans or pots. Of 
these different forms the cakes are the least fitted for 
illumination, and the hard moist colors the best. The 



colors are supposed to be the same in all three, but those 
in pans, or, better still, those in pots with covers, are the 
most easily mixed to a proper tint and consistency with 
Chinese white, which is the basis of all your work. The 
following is a list of those colors which may be consid- 
ered really necessary, and having which of good quality 
you will be able to produce every effect which is desir- 
able. 

Yellows— Cadmium yellow, gamboge, lemon yellow. 

Reds — Carmine, crimson lake, Indian red, rose mad- 
der, vermilion, orange vermilion. 

Blues— Cobalt, French blue. 

Greens — Emerald green, oxide of chromium, burnt 
Sienna, Vandyck brown, lamp-black, Chinese white. 

The Chinese white corresponding to the pan or pot 
colors is put up in small bottles. You will want besides 
these a cake of India ink, the pure article, not that mixed 
with lamp-black and recommended for pen drawing. 
The genuine is quite hard and dry, and when rubbed up 
in water has a slight aromatic odor, is perfectly smooth 
and fine, and dries with a beautiful gloss. Also, a bottle 
of indelible brown ink for fixing outlines, and one of 
liquid ox-gall for making the color take readily to the 
paper when there happens to be a "repulsion from any 
cause, such as slight greasiness. Gum water it is better 
to prepare for yourself whenever you go to work, so that 
it may be always clean and fresh. It is apt to spoil 
either by souring or turning dark when kept long dis- 
solved. Purchase the dry gum arabic at any drug- 
store, and put about the size of a pea in a teaspoonful 
of water in one of your little saucers. Keep the dust 
from it, and in an hour or two it will be ready for use. 

Gold is of the highest importance in illumination, 
serving for backgrounds, either plain or diapered, for in- 
itials when they are not too large, and for lining, dotting, 
bordering, and finishing work in general. The form in 
which you will find it the most serviceable is that which 
is called " shell gold," from being put up in mussel 
shells. It is gold ground up with gum water so that it 
may be laid on the work with a brush, like ordinary col- 
or. It is sold in shells and saucers, but the best and 
most economical form is that of cakes which are furnish- 
ed in little saucers with a square pit in the centre. Do 
not on any account ever use in illumination any of the 
preparations called " liquid gold" or " gold paint," or 
any other cheap " substitute. " It would be simply throw- 
ing away all the rest of the labor on your design. They 
are all compositions having no relation whatever with 
real gold, and their becoming dull and lifeless is only a 
question of time. Moreover, they do not look like gold 
when used in fine work, even at their best. They are 
either dull or gaudy when laid beside soft, sweet color, 
such as must prevail in good illumination. 

If you desire a white metal occasionally in your work, 
do not use silver, although you will find it put up for sale 
in the same form as gold, as though there were no ob- 
jections to it. Beautiful as it may be at first, it will 
certainly turn dark after being exposed to the atmosphere 
awhile, so as much more nearly to resemble black lead 
than the lustrous metal with which you enriched your 
design. You can certainly protect it with a varnish, but 
that would in a great measure destroy the rich metallic 
appearance — the soft " silvery" lustre. Aluminium, which 
is also prepared in the same form, does not have this 
drawback, and although of a slightly different color from 
silver, being a little more bluish in tinge, is perhaps quite 
as beautiful in its own way. It is recommended entirely 
on its own merits, and not as an imitation of silver. 
" But do not bring together gold and silver (or alumin- 
ium) in the same design. Each detracts from the artis- 
tic value of the other, and the impression given is rather 
that of vulgar display than of splendor and elegant taste. 
The artists who framed the science of blazoning in 
heraldry must have felt this when they established the 
rule that metal on metal (gold and silver being the only 
metals they used) was not allowable. 

C. F. JENCKES. 
{To be continued.) 



clear, strong blue ; the green leaves Prussian blue, Ind- 
ian yellow and burnt Sienna. The blue of chiccory is as 
pretty as the wild violet on white or cream-colored silk. 



HINTS ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 



Chiccory is found near the seashore and sometimes 
among the mountains. Sketch the outlines carefully. 
The flower somewhat resembles the daisy, and yet is 
different. You perceive how very unlike the centre is. 
I have seen two varieties of this flower growing side by 
side : the one blue the other decidedly pink. The for- 
mer is the more common variety. A delicate wash of 
new blue will give you almost the exact color ; a little 
rose madder added surely will. The centre stamens are 



IN an address delivered at Leeds, England, Professor 
Hubert Herkomer made the following points : 

" Portrait painting should be divided into the artistic 
and into mere likeness painting. Let me explain that. 
In the portrait, of course, you should have the likeness 
of the person represented ; but you want more than 
that. You must get into that one portrait, if possible, 
the most characteristic phase of that man's mind. The 
likeness is only like the man. Photography has, on the 
other hand, played so great a part in the modern phase 
of portraiture that our work has become doubly difficult. 
You may be sure that many of those portraits of Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough have not always been striking 
likenesses. Indeed, I cannot believe that all the eyes 
Gainsborough has painted in his women — those delight- 
ful Chinese eyes that run upward ; the delicious red 
lips he has painted — I cannot believe they were all 
perfectly true and that all the portraits I have seen of . 
Reynolds, produced in a very short time, could be cor- . 
rect likenesses. Photography has played this part with 
us, that we are obliged now to make as admirable a 
likeness as we possibly can ; but, in addition, we are 
expected to give you a great work of art. 

" You are not master altogether of the situation. I 
cannot believe it is possible for any portrait painter to 
select only those people that he thinks he can make 
successful portraits of. It is not humanly possible. 
The commercial question steps in, and the difficulty 
becomes a commercial one, because if you have a cer- 
tain price for your work you will have a certain set of 
people. If you raise it so high that only a few will, 
come, you only get at those who have money, and not 
necessarily those who have character. Therefore the 
portrait painter is very much handicapped, and he can 
only enjoy himself by painting every year a number of 
portraits for himself, and that is done by most portrait 
painters. 

" The difference between subject painting and portrait 
painting is that you have \n the one case your own iden- 
tity uppermost, and in the other you have to get 'in- 
side ' your sitter. You have to get so near your sitter 
that an absolute sympathy is necessary between you. 
Therefore it is absolutely necessary that a portrait 
painter should be free from political bias and every 
other bias, and try to be as broad in his sympathies as 
possible. He will then find how much good there is in 
people. That sympathy between sitter and painter is 
one phase of portrait painting that makes me say that it 
is the greatest privilege that a painter has in being able 
to make such friends as only successful portraiture will 
bring about I owe the best friends of my life to suc- 
cessful portraiture. The brow is always the painter's 
stock in trade. From the brow downward you will find 
whatever character a man possesses. The workings of 
a life are shown in the face. That is an interesting 
study for any man to make. We never can paint suc- 
cessfully the young man who has done nothing. I don't 
think that a painter can successfully paint a man he has 
no sympathy with, or a woman he can't admire. I go 
so far as to say he has no business to paint a person 
he has no sympathy with. 

" He is not an honest painter if he does. During the 
sitting, say, of one or two hours, a genial conversation 
should be kept up, and so you obtain the average ex- 
pression. A man is only really like himself when he is 
animated. There are painters who say there should be 
absolute repose in the sitter before you begin to paint ; 
and I know a painter who painted one of the greatest 
scholars of England, and gave him a Bradshaw to read, 
thus obtaining dulness and the most painful expression 
possible. In England nervousness and self- conscious- 
ness are so marked that you must get your sitter at his 
ease before you can paint him. 

" Rapidity of work is one very curious item in por- 
trait painting. To^be too swift means to shirk a certain 
amount of finish which Reynolds or Gainsborough never 
dreamed of putting into pictures, but the absence of 
which Time has subdued so perfectly that, unfortunately, 
we can only sigh in looking at it. We can't get Time to 
do for us what it has done for their works. Time is 
the greatest artist, and if we could only wait' five years 
before we exhibited any pictures, we should have better 
pictures in the exhibition, because half could not be 
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exhibited, while the others would have become more 
mellow. We can't make new paint look anything but 
fresh paint, with one exception, and that is by putting 
glass over it. It really does do something to the paint 
that time does ; but they cannot allow glass in a great 
exhibition like the Academy. 

" Rapidity of work and slowness of work both have 
their dangers. There are some portrait painters who 
have fifty sittings of two hours each. I do not know what 
they do all the time. You must know that we painters 
are very shy of allowing brother painters in our studios. 
It is a very foolish practice, but I know few portrait 
painters who will allow themselves to be looked at by 
their brother painters while at work. Fifty sittings are 
too much, and the five that other painters give too little. 
And yet you will be surprised to hear that the three por- 
traits of Mr. Gladstone Millais has painted — which I 
consider the finest things he has done — have all been 
painted at five hours each. Mr. Gladstone told me that 
himself. It is a marvel to me, because they contain a 
suggestion of detail which is the greatest art of all. 

" I would warn you against detail of backgrounds in 
portraiture. If the head does not make the picture 
interesting, all the details in the world won't make it so. 
They are very often put in to raise the price, or to 
hide the sins in the painting of the features. Subject 
painting in portraiture is merely private theatricals in 
portraiture. 

" I want to impress upon you the necessity of being 
painted not necessarily by a portrait painter. I can get 
ten young men who would do a portrait for fifty pounds 
as well as a better known man will do it for five hun- 
dred pounds. My advice to all is in judging a picture 
to look at the portrait and ask : ' Is it a good like- 
ness?' 'Is it well painted?' 'Is it commonplace in 
attitude ? ' ' Does he look as if he were miserable or in 
company ? ' There are many questions you can ask, and 
be really interested in the work, and that will give you an 
extra interest in portraiture, because I consider a great, 
true, and good man, or a great and beautiful woman, is 
the greatest gift a painter can give to mankind." 
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TALKS WITH BEGINNERS. 



VI. — FIGURES IN LANDSCAPES. 

One of two things is usually evident in the general 
run of landscape photographs, either that they would 
have been greatly improved by the introduction of fig- 
ures, or that those introduced are very much out of 
place and not in harmony with the subject. Probably 
more pictures are ruined by the presence of unsuitable 
figures than by the absence of suitable ones. 

Robinson, in one of his delightful books on landscape 
photography, says that a landscape without a figure is a 
suggestion unfulfilled, a fitness unused, an opportunity 
wasted. While we may not be willing to agree with Mr. 
Robinson in his condemnation of landscape work pure and 
simple, seeing that Nature is beautiful in and of herself, it 
is undoubtedly true that the introduction of appropriate 
figures, properly placed, lends an added charm to a 
scene beautiful in itself, but lacking human interest. 
Nothing adds more to the attractiveness of a picture 
than a touch of humanity in the right place. But the 
figures must be introduced with caution and judgment. 
They must seem to be integral parts of the picture, to 
belong to it to such a degree that it would be felt to be 
incomplete without them. The figure must give value 
to the picture ; it must support and complete the com- 
position ; to a certain extent it must make the picture. 
Unless it can be made to do all this, it had far better 
not be introduced. 

It may be accepted as an established truth that the 
figures and the landscape should not divide the interest 
equally between them. One or the other should hold a 
subordinate position. Either the figures must concen- 
trate the main value of the picture in themselves, the 
landscape forming a pictorial background, or the land- 
scape must be the point of interest, the figures serving 
simply to tell a story or to add life to the composi- 
tion. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
but the most general directions for the introduction of 
figures. Everything depends upon the taste and feeling 
of the photographer. They may be introduced to give 



life to the picture, or to supply the needful spots of light 
or dark, or to give balance. But for whatever purpose 
they are introduced, they must be in harmony, both in 
dress and action, with the scene ; they must be in keep- 
ing with it. Too often they are mere afterthoughts, in- 
troduced at the last moment, simply because the pho- 
tographer feels that he must have figures, and takes the 
first that comes to hand. 

If the photographer goes in for much figure work, it 
would be best to begin with a single figure, and not to 
attempt the introduction of more until experience has 
given him skill and confidence. It requires a high 
degree of artistic feeling to introduce a group of figures 
successfully. 

If a good model can be obtained and a promiscuous 
lot of picturesque garments provided, much of the diffi- 
culty will be overcome. 

Mr. Robinson has a very charming picture, called, I 
think, the " Stepping Stones," which is a remarkably 
good example of the successful use of a single figure. 
Mr. Robinson's description of the picture is so good 
and contains so much information, that I give it in his 
own words : " Climbing over a stile, we come to a pic- 
turesque part of the lane, where a small stream meanders 
along, while dotted across the stream is placed a row of 
stepping stones, beautifully varied in their forms. These 
stones are to be the subject of and to give name to our 
picture. The sun shines from the side, but slightly in 
front of us, casting the shadow of part of the hedge 
over the foreground, throwing up the stepping stones 
into brilliant light. The scene as we now see it is pretty, 
but it is not a picture ; it is only good material for a 
picture. We must have a figure, and the place for a 
figure, is obvious. We have brought a model with us. 
On the way she has amused herself gathering ferns, and 
is carrying the great fronds over her shoulder. Get her 
to cross the stones and to remain in the act of stepping. 
Try again and again until you are satisfied with the 
action of the figure. But the dark hat she is wearing is 
lost in the dark hedge behind it. It is essential to make 
the figure stand out well from its background, therefore 
change the hat for a lighter one, which you will find in 
the basket of odds and ends of rustic costume we always 
carry with us. Now you will find that the figure has 
converted a scene not worth photographing for itself 
into a picture." 

Here we have the story of how a distinguished pho- 
tographer handles figures in landscapes, and it contains 
a useful lesson for the beginner. 

All appearance of studied posing must be avoided. 
The action of the figures should be easy and graceful, 
and for this reason a well-trained model suitably clad is 
better than the rustic of the country side, who is almost 
certain to fall into a stilted attitude when asked to pose. 

From what has been written, it will be evident that the 
successful treatment of figures in a landscape is one of 
the most difficult things in photography, calling for 
a high degree of taste and skill, and that if it is not done 
well, it were better left undone. But it is a thing well 
worth trying for, even at the expenditure of much time 
and patience and many plates. One successful picture 
on these lines is ample compensation for many failures. 

There was a time in the history of photography 
when the printing in of clouds from a second negative 
was decried as illegitimate and untrue to nature. Be- 
cause, forsooth, the clouds which were printed in were 
not in the sky when the view was taken, a negative of 
them could not, so we were told, be legitimately used to 
improve the bare sky of a landscape. Happily all this 
is now changed, and we are permitted to use any cloud 
negative we choose to improve' our prints. No view is . 
now considered complete without clouds either photo- 
graphed with the view or added by double printing. A 
white sky is a thing unknown in nature and untrue in 
art. 

But in this, as in every other department of photogra- 
phy, taste and judgment are necessary to successful 
work. The clouds must be in harmony with the land- 
scape ; they must repeat in a minor key the leading 
characteristics of the composition. As the sky forms 
the background of the landscape, its lines and masses 
must bear some artistic relation to those of the view. 
Much can be done by a judicious treatment of the sky to 
impart relief and breadth to the scene. 

Many err through lack of judgment, and a few hints 
may not be out of place. 

The lighting of the clouds should be the same as that 
of the landscape. Clouds lighted from the right must not 
be used in a view in which the light falls from the 



left. Clouds lighted from behind should be used only 
with landscapes taken with a front light. The clouds 
must be in harmony with the scene. The cirrus, the 
stratus, and the cumulus are distinct cloud forms, and 
impart quite different effects to the landscape. The 
cirrus is the wind cloud, and its presence in a picture 
gives the feeling of motion. It is the cloud to be used 
in pictures of yachts under full sail, and in general 
when the feeling of breeziness is sought to be conveyed. 

The stratus is a fair weather cloud, most common in 
the quiet; hours of morning or evening. It imparts an 
air of peacefulness and tranquillity, and its most legiti- 
mate use is in connection with views showing broad 
sweeps of country-side. 

The cumulus is the cloud of summer, and it imparts 
an air of warmth and brightness. It is eminently suited 
to views taken on bright summer days. 

The general shape and lines of direction of the clouds 
should be in harmony with the lines of the composition, 
in order to balance them. In a landscape in which the 
general direction of the lines of composition are diag- 
onal, the clouds should partake of the same form. The 
clouds should be, as it were, an aerial echo of the view 
both in form and in the distribution of light and shade. 

The clouds must not be heavily printed, lest they throw 
an air of gloom over the print, or by their obtrusiveness 
attract more than their share of notice. 

From this it will be seen that a large number of cloud 
negatives is necessary to give ample room for choice and 
selection. A good collection of cloud negatives is a 
valuable adjunct to the printing room, and the beginner 
should lose no time in laying the foundations of such a 
collection. 

As eloudland photography is almost a branch by it- 
self, it will not be amiss to add a few practical notes on 
the best methods of securing cloud negatives. The 
plates used should be slow, rich in silver, and if possible 
to obtain such, contain a trace, of iodide of silver. It 
will be found of advantage to back the plates with a 
mixture of burnt Sienna, glycerine and alcohol, to lessen 
the effects of halation. The lens should be of long 
focus and well stopped down. 

The exposure may be as quick as possible, since it is 
hardly possible to under-expose. 

The developer should be weak in both alkali and pyro 
and the development stopped as soon as sufficient detail 
is out. Excessive density must be avoided. For moon- 
light effects, and where great crispness and sparkle is 
wanted, more pyro is used for a short time at the finish. 

The prime necessities for successful work in cloud- 
land are a clear atmosphere, suitable cloud masses, an 
open range of space, and a low horizon line. The latter 
should always be included in the picture, but of course 
low down on the plate. 

The clouds should be photographed under all con- 
ditions of light, the most beautiful effects being obtain- 
ed with the sun behind the clouds, but the most useful 
with a side light. Clouds lighted from the front seldom 
photograph well, as they show .so little relief. Unless 
orthochromatic plates are used, highly colored clouds 
will not give so satisfactory results as gray clouds in 
which the energy runs into light and shade. 

With gelatine plates it is well to place a frame con- 
taining a piece of thin, very light blue glass behind the 
lens. By this means, many fine cloud gradations may 
be secured which would otherwise be lost. 

Printing in Clouds. — The beginner usually finds great 
difficulty in printing in clouds from a second negative. 
The process is, however, extremely simple. The sky of 
the landscape negative, if thin, must be stopped out. A 
simple and effective way to do this is to smoke the sky 
on the back, and with a stump or the finger remove any 
smoke that may overlap the landscape. The nega- 
tive is printed from under tissue paper or ground glass, 
and when done the landscape negative is removed, the 
cloud negative substituted, the print arranged in its 
proper place, and a second exposure made for the sky. 
The printed landscape must be protected from the light. 
My own practice is to cover the printed portion with a 
soft dark cloth shaped as closely as possible to the hori- 
zon line, and to move it occasionally during the printing, 
which with the thin negatives which I have recommend- 
ed requires but a very short time. In place of the cloth 
a card-board mask, cut roughly to the sky line, may be 
used and the printing done under ground glass. Of 
course where the sky is much cut up by tree-tops, etc., 
more difficulty will be experienced in masking out, but 
patience and black varnish will accomplish wonders. 

W. H. Burbank. 



